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OWUGUIWAWB SUSIBLVOUNBS. || while his arm was stretched forward with A servant brought a choice collection of 
graceful energy). Thins you that strong || flowers from the garden of a florist—on one 
RECOLLECTIONS thought can be chained? You may restrain a|| of the blossoms was pinned a note written 
OF A SOUTHERN MATRON. torrent in its course, but mifd will on, on with || with a delicate hand— “A strangef’s kind 

CHAP. VIII. its master impulse. You think me weak,|| wishes for the invalid.” 


CHARLES DUNCAN. 
Continued. 
Then lady, weave a wreath for me, 
And weave it of the cypress tree—RoKEBY. 


From the day of our visit to the magnolia, 
Mr. Duncan’s manners were marked by a se- 
ries of respectful attentions, and a nice de- 
ference to social forms. But while devoted 
to every duty, he became a loncly rambler in 
the woods, or secluded himseif in his study, 
and a light was visible in his apartment when 
the latest member of the family retired. The 
bright spot on his cheek grew brighter, his 
hands became thin, and we could see the blue 
veins as they lay inJanguor at his side. At 
length a short restrained cough followed eve- 
ry exertion; he clung to the balustrade in as- 
cending the steps, and looked with an eager 


eye to a resting place after his walks, which 


were daily more circumscribed. An enemy, 
which perliaps answered sympathy would 
have longer lulled, was roused, and consump- 
tion revelled through his frame. Sometimes 
i6-was exhibited in deep and silent despon- 
dency, sometimes his eye was illuminated 
with unnatural lustre, and occasionally his 
fine intellect jarred with the breaking of his 
corporeal powers. 

He began to speak of his childhood—of 
his home, of the old elm that shaded the slo- 
ping hill at his father’s door, and to long for a 
draught of water from the well beneath its 
shade. Then a deadly heaviness and debility 
came over his frame, and light fancies floated 
onhis mind. He talked of the vessel that 
was to bear him away, and I was to be his 
companion. 

Cornelia and he, he said, would gaze on the 
wide ocean together; he would show her 
God’s power on the deep—he would carry 
her to his native home, where the wild flowers 
sprang up, and the birds were bright as here; 
his father’s hand should rest on her sunny 
curls, and he would love the tenderness in her 
bright eyes—they would listen to him in the. 
old meeting-house, where the prayers were 
purer, and the hymns sweeter than aught in 
the wide world. Hewas not rich, but what 
were riches to true love? Cornelia and he 
could live together beneath his father’s roof— 
the old man would be kind to them, and his 
hearth was warm. 

Thena change came over him and he talked 
of fame. They shall hear me, he exclaimed 
(and his thrilling voice rang upon my ear, 





Coruelia, (for I was gazing with deep com- 
miseration at his panting chest,) but you 
know not what can be done by will. I will 
advocate truth—I will crush error—I_ will 
lift up the feeble, and bring down the haughty, 
and to God shall be the praise. 

It was now that mamma’s quiet virtues 
shone beyond the glare of intellectual ac- 
complishments. She attended him devotedly, 
prepared luxuries for his taste, watched his 
looks with untiring but delicate assiduity, 
made every arrangemeat for his contemplated 
voyage, and when I, melteq by unaffected 
distress retreated to weep in silence, she 
nursed him like the son of her bosom. 

Nature was still beautiful to him, and he 
held his hand eagerly for the garden bouquet 
which was my daily gift, whiic a smile (it lin- 
gers yet like a sunset glow on the motintain 
height of memory,) a grateful gentle smile lii 
up his features, as with a few murmured 
words, unheard by me, he bent his lips over 
the blossoms. 


come, but we observed that it increased the 
nervous wandering of his thoughts to see him. 
Father knows the spot where I am to be 
buried, he said one day after an interview with 
him, just beside my mother’s grave where 
the barberry bushes rise over the stone wall. 
The grave yard is large enough for us. Just 
beside my mother—my mother—my mother, 
he continued in almost a whisper—what a 
small hand was this when she pressed it for 
the last time—smaller than Cornelia’s! Then 
he gazed on his thin hand, until wearied with 
thought, his head reclined on his arm-chair 
and he slept. 
This excitement yielded to medical aid, 
and the contrast of his clear and energetic 
mind in the view of his probable death was 
singularly affecting. 
We removed to the city with him in order 
to facilitate his departure home. It was one 
of our bright October skies the day before 
he sailed, and mamma and I were sitting be- 
side him. He looked round at the various 
testimonials which were collected in his room 
from our kind acquaintances—those affect- 
ing spontaneous exhibitions of hospitality, 
which almost invariably soothe the sick stran- 
ger in southern cities, who feels when far 
from the domestic relations which once com- 
forted his desponding moments, that these 
slight attentions are the most exquisite re- 
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Lewis was full of kine stions, and 
Dunean received him with a look of wel-'| 2 


Duncan smiled. This isthe way you win 
our hearts, said he, and after gazing for some 
moments on the flowers, he continued mourn- 
fully, these are the last southern flowers I 
shal] ever see, Mrs. Wilton. 

Mamma was silent; I laid my face on the 
arm of his chair, and my tears trickled down 
on his wastedhand. Be calm, Cornelia, he 
said. I have done little, if] have only educa- 
ted you for life. My aim has been higher, 
but if some of my teachings have been lost on 
one so young, I hope that my death may be 
an impressive lesson. This composure of 
min® has not been attained without a strug- 
gle, without prayer, without the severance of 
ties that have bound me witha grasp of irom 
But I[amcalm. The sunshine which looks 
so brigh tly upon us, is faint compared with 
those views of Heaven that break at times on 
my imagination—these flowers, fresh and 
gorgeous, and cultured though they be, are al- 
most colorless to an eye that looks forward to 
celestial bowers. Mrs. Wilton, may I tell 
Cornelia a story to teach her not to place her 

.iiectious too strongly om earth, t least, 
(and he glanced upward) to give her a re- 
source if earth should fail ? 

Mamma gently smiled her acquiescence. 

I knew a youth, he said, whose tempera- 
ment led him to extremes, one who though 
untiring in energy sank under disappoint- 
ment; if he lost a bird or a flower that he had 
trained and loved, he wept passionate tears; 
and if thwarted, his will rose in angry de- 
fiance. He lost his mother just at the period 
when her control was most valuable to him. 
He had never been parted from her before, 
she had awoke himevery morning with her 
smile, and every evening, though half asham- 
ed at the indulgence, he stole to her side, laid 
his head on her knee, and felt her gentle fin- 
gers twining his hair or pressing his sleepy 
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eye-lids. She died; it was his first sorrow, 
and it cut his soul as the strong axe of the 
woodman severs the sapling. He threw him- 
self on her coid stiffened form, and when that 
was wrested from him he tore up the soil 
with his young hands, and sought to bury him- 
self with her. A mind like this required gen- 
tle training, but italso required strong mo- 
tives to virtue. His father guarded him with 
tender yet vigorous care, and watched him as 
we watch the pulse of fever, and administer 
to its wants or check its excitement. He 
found that for such a temperament, a high 
and ennobling example must be held up, and 
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compense he can receive. 


a fair and glorious hope. Earth, Cornelia, af- 
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fords no spot where such spirits can rest, it 
quenches not their thirst—they must drink 
at an inexhaustible fountain, or they die. 

The father of the youth pointed out this 
fountainin the gospel of Christ, and with 
dexterous art directed him how and where to 
find it. Under these influences, which lev- 
elled his impetuous feelings to their true 
standard, he pursued his collegiate studies. 
Can 1 call] them studies? He played with the 
deep things of science as a child wields its 
toys, mastered them while others were con- 
ning their first lessons, and bore off honors 
as easily as the wind carries clouds. But he 
was poor, and when his ambitious hopes 
were winging their flight to future fame, 
that cold conviction came and struck them 
tothe earth. He toiled night and day for a 
pittance which the rich man expends on a 
bauble, but he toiled in vain; a feverish flame 
was consuming him, it would have consumed 
him quite,had not religious patience whispered 
quietness to his excited spirit and burning 
frame. Sickness came, that cloud out of 
which speaks a voice of mercy, and he was 
ordered to a Southern climate, the climate of 
generous and tender hearts, my friends, (and 
he clasped our hands in his.) Under the 
soothing influences of this change he recov- 
ered, his nerves were new strung—he trod on 
flowers—hope lit up his way, and a thought 
came over him again, that by high intellec- 
tual exertion he might rise to a level with 
kindred minds. 

A young pupil was entrusted to him in the 
fresh morning of intelligence, blessed with 











such a growth of mental Juxury, that he 
scarcely knew where to stop in training her 
powers, and making them worthy of the 
form which enshrined them. Nay, start not, 
Cornelia, [speakas a dying man to dying 
men, Ihave never before told you you were 
beautiful; had your mind been less lovely, 
your person perhaps would have attracted 
me more; but yourintellect and your young 
affections were all to me, 

I had a dream of hope, wild and unfixed I 
am aware, but it beguiled me into happiness. 
I meant to have shut it up in my own breast, 
gone abroad intothe world, won a place a- 
mong men, brought back a name and laid it 
at your feet, and asked you of your father; 
but another came. I saw your eye kindle for 
him, when it was only kind to me. I saw you 
blush at his name, when my voice was scarce- 
ly heard. I knew these indications too well, 
my heart echoed the truth they told at every 
throb—for a while I knew them in bitterness 
of spirit. 

Think not, that I am dying of love, he con- 





tinued, as my sobs interrupted his narrative. 
The dart of disease was long since jodged! 
in my system. Had I been in health, my| 
vaulting ambition for earthly distinction, and | 
those religious influences which kept it in 
check, would have enabled my mind to have | 
recovered its tone even in witnessing your | 
preference for another. Now, in the pros- 
pect of the grave, I can give up this precious | 
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hand almost without a sigh—my hopes rest 
elsewhere. 

Duncan sailed on the following day, and it 
seemed to me that the world was a wilder- 
ness. I lingered on the spot where I had 
heard his last words, I visited his apartment, 
touched his books with reverent grief, and 
when [ saw passages marked by his hand, 
my gushing tears fel] in renewed tenderness. 

Many years afterwards [ visited the northern 
section of our country. I saw its glowing orch- 
ards, its lofty hills, its cultivated vales; I enjoy- 
ed all that is high and intellectual in its society; 
[admired its institutions,supported by combin- 
ed generosity, rising in perfect harmony; I be- 
held commerce whitening its seas, and agri- 
culture busy with its soil: I lingered breath- 
less and awestruck before the great Niagara, 
and gazed with calmer joy on its placid 
lakes. I stood in the clouds on the summit of 
the White Mountains, and gathered fiowers 
in the meadows below; but when was my 
heart most thriiled and softened, when did I 
feel that all that is gorgeous and lovely on 
earth is but a trampet note that sounds for 
heaven? It waswhen, leaning on the arm of 
a venerable man, whose gray hair and tremb- 
ling step was mocked by the living lustre of 
asmile, that spoke of undying mind,I visited 
the burial place of— and read the inscription, 

“Sacred to the memory of 
CHARLES DUNCAN, 
aged 24, 
Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


CENA BORG. 


THE TAND-ORGAN PLAYER. 
TRANSLATED FOR TiiE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
From the German of TROMLITZ. 

CHAP. II. (Continued) 

lam the son of a wealthy tradesman, the 
veteran now began: In St. Antoine street yet 
stands my father’s house, which he was ob- 
liged to dispose of during the revolution. 
From early youth I cherished a propensity 
for the sciences and music, rather than for 
trade, which indeed 1 was resolved not to 
pursue, and therefore I visited college with 
the intention of studying law. Here I im- 
bibed the enthusiasm with which I hailed the 
approaching revolution. A circumstance 
occurred still further to heighten my interest 
in the event. My father, who happened a- 
bout that time to be ill, sent me one day to 
a courtier of hich rank, to request payment of 
a debt of nine thousand livres. After many 
fruitless attempts, | was at length so fortu- 
nate as to meet my Lord Marquis, I presented 
him the account, he cgmmanded me to come 











again at another time, and when I pressed for 
payment in atohe perhaps not quite submis- 
sive enough for those days, instead of receiv- 
ing my moncy, ] was turned out of doors. 
This enraged meagainst the arrogant noble- 


man, and rendered mea still more vehement 
partisan of the now order of things. 

The first sittings of the National Conven- 
tion raised me to eestacy; | regarded the 








cause of regulated liberty as the cause of 
mankind; later events hurried me onwards in 
their march. I became intoxicated over pa- 
triotic songs, visited the clubs, and bellowed 
the Marseilles hymn in company with par- 
ties parading the streets of Paris. You turn 
from me, certainly, and shudder while I am 
relating this? And well you may; I found 
myself at that time in a state of frenzy. And 
thus came on the events of September; [ 
joined in the movement to open the prisons, 
believing that I was rescuing innocence from 
the chains of tyranny, as much as on the day 
of the Bastile. I was fated to be a specta- 
tor of the worst horrors that succeeded. Let 
me pass these over in silence. God be thank- 
ed, I continued free from guilt; no blood 
cleaves to my hand! I murdered no one; I 
rescued one unfortunate female, against whom 
the knives of the inhuman assassins were 
drawn, conducted her to my father’s house, 
and concealed her there. 

But this could not be effected with the re- 
quisite secrecy. I was accused, and con- 
ducted to the very prison from which I had 
rescued Lisette, daughter of the porter of the 
Duc de Lauzun. Then my father sold his 
house, on which he placed a high value,to a 
neighbor of his, who had long been trying to 
bargain for it. This man, one of my judges, 
obtained it fora mere trifle, upon condition 
that he should procure liberty for myself 
and the unfortunate girl. My prison was 
opened the next day, and I removed with my 
father and Lisette to Beaugency, where we 
had relations, purchased there a small house, 
and Lisette: soon became my wife. 

My happiness in this new connection was 
far from complete. The sanguine republi- 
can was altered; he was too well acquainted 
with the misery of his country; a gloomy mel- 
ancholy took possession of me, I accused 
myself of sharing in the recent abominations. 
The love which my good wife manifested for 
me could not remove my dejection; even when 
she avowed her hope of becoming a mother,. 
I continued indifferent, and complained that 
one wretched creature more was to be born 
in France. My forebodings were realized. 
The child that my wife presented me, Made- 
lon’s mother, gave death to Lisette, and to 
me the resolution of becoming a soldier. 

Young man, should you ever experience the 
terrible misfortune of losing all hope of wordly 
happiness, and of awaiting only a dark and 
disconsolate future, resort immediately to the 
camp. There, where a man daily puts his 
life at stake, life begins to grow dear to him; 
there, where beneath the thunder of artillery, 
he boldly looks against his enemy, he learns 
to place a value on himself, confidence re- 
turns to his breast, and he feels his own impor- 
tance; destiny is to him of little moment, honor 
is every thing; that is in his own hand, he is 
master of that. My destiny led me to Italy. 
I fought under Bonaparte, and there I became 
acquainted with the greatness of the man; 
from the first battle that I fought under him, 
I was devoted to him for the remainder of my 
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days. NorwasI probably the poorest sol- 
dier in the army, for it was as a lieutenent, 
covered with wounds that I returned to my 
father in time to close his eyes; then I em- 
barked with Bonaparte for Egypt, and again 
returned as Captain to my native country. 

At a review which we passed before Bona- 
parte, the first Consul recognized me, and 
gave me a place in hisguard. I was happy, 
and with a joyful heart hastened along with 
my corps over the Alpsto the battle of Ma- 
rengo. But when! returned to Paris, I per- 
ceived that I, too, had been smitten by the 
malady of Egypt, and that my eyes were en- 
feebled. By the day of Napoleon’s corona- 
tion, they were so dim, that I was unable to 
discern my hero in his imperial decorations, 
and when shortly previous to the Austrian 
war, the invalids that had belonged to the im- 
perial guard were presented before him at a 
parade, Captain Songeret stood at their head. 

The emperor patted me on the shoulder. 

It grieves me, Captain, said he, to see you 
here. Retireto the Hotel des Invalids, and 
there pass the remainder of your honorable 
days. Take good care of him, Marshal Ser- 
rurier! continued he, turning to that general; 
I commend te you this officer, who from the 
first action in Italy, was my constant com- 
panion in war. Fare you well, Captain! 

Young man,exclaimed the veteran passion- 
ately, that was the brightest moment of my 
life. 1 prize it even higher than that, when 
I protected Augereau with my body, as he 
was planting the colors on the bridge of Ar- 
cola, and when, wounded with three bullets, 
I fell to the ground, the grenadiers mean- 
while trampling along overme, and I, shot 
down and trodden upon, huzzaed aloud, God 
save the Republic! But that moment too has 
passed, es well as the unfortunate republic, 
and the glorious days ofthe empire. At pre- 
sent, there are no more heroes of Arcola, of 
Austerlitz, and of Wagram. We hear now-a- 
days only of the heroes of Trocadero, mercy 
onus! He paused; a bitter smile distorted 
his otherwise benevolent mouth; he then bade 
Mons. Ducanger pour him out a glass of 
wine, which he hastily swallowed. 

By and by I became entirely blind, he soon 
proceeded: andthen a number of indulgen- 
ces which I should not otherwise have had, 
were allowed me by the particular command 
of the Marshal. The emperor also assumed 
the charge of the education of my daughter, 
who entered a good boarding-school, and vis- 
ited me every Sunday, but appeared not much 
to relish the society of her blind father, who 
was engaged with his birds and his dog, and 
whose highest enjoyment was to listen to the 
reading of the newspapers, and hear of his 
emperor’s victories. 

Though I[ was entirely blind, yet the period 
I am speaking of has ever since continued to 
supply me with agreeable recollections. My 
servant could read tolerably well, so that I a- 
gain found occupation in books, as I had done 
inearly youth. The study, especially, of the 
revolution and of our national wars, grew into 








one of my necessities, and when I had taken 
careof my birds, which I could feed without 
assistance, and had done caressing my dog, it 
was my Jerome’s duty, either to read to me, 
orto write down my reflections and remarks. 
Music also continued to furnish me with a 
charming occupation, I thrummed on my gui- 
tar and sang, little thinking, that from such 
an employment I should one day have to gain 
my bread. 

My former comrades often visited me, es- 
pecially a lieutenant colonel of the young 
guard. He saw my daughter sometimes, and 
conceived an affection for her; she too show- 
ed a partiality for him; it was a brilliant con- 
nection for the poor girl, and they were mar- 
ried a year before the expedition to Russia. 
The emperor gave her a sma]] wedding por- 
tion. Madelon was born on the evening pre- 
vious to the march of the guard from Paris, 
and the brave man was permitted the happi- 
ness of folding his child in his arms. 

The day that he bade me farewel!, may be 
dated as the epoch of my misfortunes. Even 
at the tidings of my emperor’s victories I could 
not at that time well rejoice; I was always ap- 
prehending the worst; and alas, my forebodings 
did not deceive me. The army was annihi- 
lated—-my son-in-law also came back no more, 
and after Napoi-on returned from Russia 
and did not establish peace, I always beheld, 
whenever I sat alone in my darkness, a bla- 
zing star, large as the full moon, going down 
in a stormy night, and I trembled for the for- 
tune of that man, whom fortune had never de- 
serted before. 

Already before the entrance of the allies 
into Paris, I lived a wretched life, full of care 
and melancholy presentiment. 

The emperor’s abdication at Fontainbleau, 
put an end it is true to this state of uncer- 
tainty, but my painful restlessness was chang- 
ed into absolute agony. When he returned 
from Elba, a ray of light indeed beamed forth 
upon me, but what was France at that period? 
Jt was no more the land, where blood and life 
were willingly offered up to freedom, as in the 
times of the revolution, no more the land of 
honor, asin the glorious days of Napoleon. 
Wavering from side to side, one party wished 
to enjoy the advantage of the emperor’s ta- 
lents, without giving him power—the magic 
of his name was demanded to expel the for- 
eign cohorts from the soil of France, but his 
lofty spirit was required to cringe and humble 
itself in the chains of demagogues; the other 
party preferred peace, for the sake of which 
they even accepted the Bourbons, and only 
the army followed and joyfully hailed its ea- 
gle. The battle of Belle Alliance put an end 
to all my hopes, toall my dreams. The hero 
of the age sailed to his place of exile at St. 
Helena, and died, far from the theatre of his 
greatness. 

Arise, arise, thou beaming star! said the 
veteran with emotion, and Ducanger imagin- 
ed he saw before him the blind bard of 
Fingal. Lift up thy wing, imperial eagle! 
Yet once again mayest thou lift it fora dis- 





tant flight !~When the Bourbons have fallen 


from the throne, when France shall be born 
anew, when all thine old companions in war 
shall have long reposed, like thyself, in the 
dust, then willimmortally live thy renown, 
and the pigmies, who succeed the race of 
giants, shall forever admire and be astonished 
at thy deeds, for through long ages shall thy 
glory shine! 

But whither is my old heart transporting 
me? said he, returning to himself. Pardon 
me, he continued, almost ashamed; it is so 
difficult for me to break loose from that mem- 
orable time—if I give it but a thought, it sei- 
zes and holds me captive. 

(The veteran’s narrative concluded in our nezt.) 


‘MOBAL & RELIGIOUS, 


THE DESERT SHALL REJOICE AND BLOSSOM AS THE ROSE 














FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
PROGRESSIVE RELIGION. 


Religion, like every thing connected with 
this moving, restless state, is susceptible of 


progression. And thisis its most favorable 
condition. That religion, which seems to 


have arrived at its maturity suddenly and at 
once may as suddenly disappear, because, 
being generally produced by some transient 
though energetic feeling, and taking its place 
amidst the deep rooted habits and passions of 
years, there is no security that it will remain, 
when that feeling shall subside, and when 
those habits and passions shall again become 
clamorous for their accustomed gratifications. 
Yet such a religion may be sound and solid 
and permanent. No reason can be assigned 
why a sense of religion which has long lain 
dormant in the heart, should not at last sud- 
denly develope itself, and bring forth its true 
and lasting fruits. We only mean to say, 
that it is, on the whole, farless tobe valued 
than @ progressive one. 

Knowledge isthe requisite foundation for 
a pure, rational, and effective religion. You 
must know the grounds upon which you go. 
You must have clear and settled ideas, if you 
wish for clear and settled feelings. Now, 
from the very nature of the case, this knowl- 
edge and these ideas cannot be all acquired 
at once. Your very minds are so consti- 
tuted, that unless you are expecting a stroke 
of supernatural illumination, you must wait, 
you must gather, you must compare, you must 
make successive acquisitions. The Bible 
must be occasionally, slowly, and attentively 
read, from the first grand, kindling, magni- 
ficent, yet imperfect idea ofthe Deity which 
you will derive from the introduction to that 
sacred book, through all the succeeding man- 
ifestations of his attributes, his dealings with 
mankind, his revelations of various truths, 
his representations of the human heart and 
of human duty, even down to the last con- 
summation of his glorious operations in the 
mission of his son Jesus Christ. 

It is obvious from the preceding reflec. 
tions, that no man ought to wait for a sudden 





conversion, a total and immediate illumina. 
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tion from on high, before he enters upon a re- 
ligious course. Oh there are thousands who 
are waiting and waiting for something to stir 
up the waters in the soul, before they summon 
the resolution to attend to the things of reli- 
gion. They wish perhaps to be religious; 
they are convinced of the inanity, the worth- 
lessness of most human pursuits, and are 
heart-sick of being confined down to the dusty 
sunshine of this lower world. They feel that 
there must be some power, some reality in 
spiritual things, and yet they are waiting for 
some agency without them to strike such a 
sudden and effectual blow upon their souls, 
as to rouse their whole faculties, and set them 
forward in the way in which they ought to 
go. But there is danger in all this. Do not 
wait for this decisive yet uncertain moment. 
It may never arrive. It may be like the trea- 
aure lying at the foot of the rainbow, which 
you can neverreach. Strike in at once and 
of yourselves into the path of the just, and 
trust on God to bless your exertions to ad- 
vance into open, perfect day. APOLLOS., 


OREGLEVAL SOLLRE. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
ON HEARING A MOCKING-BIRD SING. 
Sweet bird! fair harbinger of spring; 
Thou loveliest of the sylvan choir! 
How thy loud voice transports my heart, 
And fills my very soul with fire! 











Oh yes—It is thy heavenly song, 
Brings by-gone days before my view; 
And as thy notes float clear and sweet, 
They paint those days divinely true. 


Some dream I’ve dreamt in pleasure’s lap, 
Is borne upon each note so bland; 

Some walk I took thro’ vale and wood, 
With childhood’s genius, hand in hand. 


Sing over that last strain again, 
I lose the sight of life’s dull scene; 
Once more, a laughing boy, I see 
My native hills in robes of green. 


Methinks I rove the same sweet fields, 
Where once I stray’d when all was joy: 
I hear Saluda’s distant falls, 
Again, a happy, laughing boy. 


Adieu! my favorite bird, adieu! 
Go hie thee to thy woodland nest: 
And when dark cares and grief assail, 
Come sing again my soul to rest. S. 
Edisto Island, Sept. 1st, 1835. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
TO A YOUNG MOTHER. 


Belinda! The young blossom that doth lie 

So lightly on thy bosom,—clasp it there; 

For on her brow an Empress doth not wear, 
Nor in her jewelled zone, a gem more fair, 

Or that doth deck her more becomingly. 
Forget not then, that deep within thy flower 
The germs lie hid of lovelier, holier things:— 
Fill affec’ion, that spontaneous springs; 

High truth and maiden purity;—the power 
That comes of gentleness;—and more,— 
Piety, nourished in the bosom’s core; 

These, if so cherished, shall thy blossom bear, 
And with the dews of heavenly love impearled 
Mt shall adorn thee in another world. 


A. M. W. 
Buncombe, N. C. - 





REB PRUVWUATG UAW 
CRITICAL REMARKS 


ON FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION OF EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
no. 123. 

This number contains a good deal of hard 
reading, but we hope our report of it will not. 

Art. 1. Theory of the British Constitution. 
The Reviewer, taking no sort of notice of 
the book at the head of his article, not even so 
much as to mention the author’s name, pro- 
ceeds to discuss the British Constitution, as 
acting by King, Lords and Commons. He 
leans very much to the popular side, and 
thinks that the King and Lords have only to 
consult the will of the nation at large. The 
great remedy which he points out, in case of 
the Lords and Commons differing on the pas- 
sage of any law, is, a free conference be- 
tween the two houses, and even a joint-vote 
of the two houses united. As the Commons 
are more than double the number of the 
Lords, it is evident that by this arrangement 
they would generally carry the day. Before 
resorting to this extremity, however, the Re- 
viewer dwells with much complacency on a 
favorite method of his own for composing 
differences between the two houses. It is, 
that each chamber shall recede a little from 
its position, so as to meet the other half way. 
But will sucha principle be likely to prove 
very efficacious? An expert politician of ei- 
ther house, who wished to carry a favorite 
measure, and expected some opposition to it 
from the other house, would only have to 
frame his measure by a very extravagant 
standard, ceriain of having it cut down to 
suit his own wishes, so soon as the accustom- 
ed mutual compromise should go into effect. 
On the whole, this article seems to be another 
blow from the great democratic axe, which is 
causing the existing institutions of Britain 
to shake and groan to their very centre. 

Art. 2. Selections from American Poetry.— 
There is much delicious flattery here for the 
poets of America, intermingled perhaps with 
an occasional sneer. The writer places 
Brainard above Bryant. 

Art. 3. On vacating Parliamentary Seats. 
It has been the custom in England the last 
hundred years, for every member of the 
house of Commons, who was appointed by 
the King to the ministry, to resign his seat 
in that Chamber, and appeal to his constitu- 
ents fora re-election. If he is not elected 
again, he cannot serve as minister. This 
law was not inconvenient before the late Re- 
form, since it was easy for the appointed min- 
ister to get re-chosen in some close borough 
orother. But as that great measure has to- 
taliy altered the state of affairs, it sometimes 
happens that a person is appointed minister, 
who is unable to accept, on account of find- 
ing no borough or county to re-elect him. 
The Reviewer, who writes with some talent 
and much obscurity, proposes, that the crown 
should enjoy an unfettered liberty to choose 





| its ministers from members of Parliament, 





without any subsequent appeal to the people. 








Art. 4. Young’s Lectures on Intellectual 
Philosophy. ‘The author here reviewed was 
anative of Glasgow, and on the establish- 
ment of a College in Belfast, in the north of 
Ireland, he was chosen its Professor of Moral 
Philosophy. His death took place in 1829. 
His lectures seem to unfold no new discove- 
ties in moral science. The reviewer indulges 
in some pertinent reflections, but is not very 
happy in placing the topics of his discussion 
in a distinet point of view. 

Art. 5. Thoughts upon the Aristocracy of 
England. Thisis the same work that was 
unfavorably noticed in the Quarterly, and as- 
cribed tothe pen of Lord Brougham. The 
Edinburgh, of course, strains very hard to 
give it a few drops of praise. 

Art. 6. Spindler’s Novels. Spindler is a 
modern German novelist, who, it seems, by 
the popularity of his works, has levied a stea- 
dy contribution on the pockets of the book- 
sellers, and lives most comfortably at Baden 
onthe amount ofthe tribute-money. Yet, if 
we may believe the Reviewer, his novels are 
entirely without regular plan, in short, mere 
aimless, undigested, chaotic narratives. And 
what is still worse, they are immoral to the 
last degree, out-heroding in this respect the 
productions of the modern French school. 
With these immense disqualifications, what 
can have rendered him so popular and suc- 
cessful? We cannot learn from the present 
article, although much dramatic and descrip- 
tive talent appears in a long extract from 
Spindler’s Natural Son, which has been trans- 
lated by Lord Albert Conyngham, an English 
nobleman. The Reviewer thinks he might 
have made a much better selection, even 
from Spindler’s novels. 


Art. 7. The approaching Comet. As inthe 
last Quarterly,science was nobly represented 
in an article on Geology, so she has a most 
worthy votary in this writer on the Comet. 
We know not where we have seen a difficult 
and complicated subject treated with somuch 
lucid simplicity, so much delightful and illus- 
trative learning. ‘The movements of the hea- 
venly bodies are really for the first time 
brought down to the comprehension of “the 
general reader.” We dislike the tenor how- 
ever of some reflections with which the ar- 
ticle begins. The writer places physical above 
moral science, on the score of the superior 
certainty of the former. Now we disapprove 
of such invidious, and, as we think, unfoun- 
ded distinctions. Physical science is as un- 
certain and confused as moral, intellectual, or 
political science. The fact is, that parts of 
both are clear, and parts of both are obscure. 
True, many things in physical science are 
susceptible of mathematical demonstration, 
and of palpable evidence. But many facts 


and speculations in geology are involved in 
confusion; the systems of classification in 
botany and zoology are not yet satisfactory, 
and probably never will be; mathematics itself 
has its disputable and unsettled regions; and 
the very writer before us shows that the com- 
etary system of the heavens, composed, as he 
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thinks, of more than seven millions of comets, 
must forever defy all attempts to reduce it to 
manageable and intelligible order. Why then 
these unfounded boasts in behalf of a favorite 
science? Let not moral and intellectual phi- 
losophy be disparaged on account of some 
occasional obscurities and conflicting theo- 
ries. Let both of the great departments of 
human inquiry be considered as equally wor- 
thy of cultivation, since they both unite in 
blessing mankind, and both lead up to the 
knowledge of an intelligent, benevolent, and 
adorable Creator. 

We have in this article a history of the dif- 
ferent times when the comet of Halley is re- 
corded to have been seen; we have an ac- 
count of that philosopher’s conjectures re- 
specting its being periodical, and of the la- 
bors by which he and other astronomers es- 
tablished the fact; we have a number of mi- 
nute predictions, both as to time and place, 
of its approaching return, and appearance; 
predictions, which it seems have already be- 
gun to be fulfilled; and lastly, we have a va- 
riety of interesting observations relative to 
comets in general. 

Art. 9. British Statistics. It is said to be 
an encouraging sign to find yourself at the 
lowest possible point of depression, for if you 
move atall, you must begin to rise. If this 
be true, there is certainly some hope of Brit- 


ish Statistics. The reviewer represents its 


condition as absolutely at zero, and points 
out the method by which it may grow into 
some useful form. He recommends the ap- 
pointment of perpetual government agents in 
the principal cities and towns of the empire, 
whose duty it shall be to gather information 
on all subjects connected with statistics, and 
make periodical reports. 

Art. 10. Newspaper Tax. To Americans 
it may seem incredible that the great body of 
newspaper editors should be clamorous for 
the maintenance of a tax upon their own pub- 
lications. But such is really the case in 
England, where long-continued political abu- 
ses appear to have placed all classes of so- 
ciety ina false position. The present Eng- 
lish editors enjoy a monopoly in their busi- 
ness, in consequence of the high tax laid 
upon their newspapers. If the tax were re- 
mitted, multitudes with small capitals would 
rush intothe business, and thus reduce and 
equalize the profits. The Edinburgh Re- 
view opposes the editors, maintaining the 
cause of liberal measures and of the public 
at large. 

Art. 11. Memoirs of Mirabeau. The prin- 
cipal interest of this article consists of ex- 
tracts from a strange series of letters between 
the father and uncle of Mirabeau, during the 
youth of that celebrated personage. The Re- 
viewer gives a lame apology for not transla- 
ting his extracts into English. Unless one is ve- 
ry familiar with epigrammatic, odd, and some- 
what antiquated French, one cannot do jus- 
tice to the reading of such an article, without 
giving to it awhole day at least; whereas an 
hour or two would suffice for the despatch of 
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so many pages in English. We complain, 
too, of this reviewer, for his low standard of 
morality. In palliating the follies, the faults, 
and even the crimes of Mirabeau, he uses lan- 
guage, which charity herself must pronounce 
too latitudinarian. 

Art. 12. French Parties and Politics. The | 
Reviewer gently taps the French government | 
on the shoulder for leaning too much towards | 
absolutism. 

Art. 13. British Lighthouses. If we may 
believe this article, the system of British | 
Lighthouses is an awful abyss of jobbing, ex- 
travagance, and oppression. The French, 
on this point, are represented to be far in ad- 
vance of their neighbours, having much more 
efficient and economical lighthouses. The 
writer appears to bean interested partisan. 
Were we called upon to decide on the sub- 
ject, we should like first to hear the other side. 

Art.14. State of British Parties. Quite 
severe against the Trimmers, a party, which 
it seems holds the balance between the Whigs 
and Tories, alternately annoying and assist- 
ing both. 

In the present number of the Edinburgh, 
we observe two instances, in which the very 
antiquated word alongst is used for along. Is 
it an affectation, or is it a revival of the pure 
English idiom? 





—— 











TRS PLOWSS VASE, 


DuGatp STEWART’S WORK ON THE MIND. 
“It takes,’ says the Edinburgh Review, “so 
wide and so comprehensive a view of its truly 
important subject, illustrates it with such va- 
ried learning, and elevates it with such noble 
lessons of wisdom and virtue, delivered in 
such winning language, as to render it be- 
yond all question, one of the most instruc- 
tive, agreeable, and improving presents that 
philosophy, warmed by benevolence, and a- 
dorned by genius, has yet conferred upon man- 
kind.” 








Exc.usivensss OF Fasnion.—The author 
of Thoughts upon the Aristocracy of England, 
observes that, “as for the daughter of a trades- 
man ora yeoman, no fancy can help us to 
picture her in the haunts of fashion, be she 
as fair as Venus, as chaste as Diana, as wise 
as Minerva, unless she has been able to re- 
pair the ruined fortunes of some noble rake 
by the legacy of an uncle in the East Indies. 
For the brother, parliamentary eloquence, (not 
learning or solid wisdom) party devotion, or 
professional success, may cast a plank across 
the gulph which separates the circles of high 
and middling society. For the sister there is 
but one bridge, and it must be made of solid 
massive gold. Passing across it, she will be 
admitted to the enjoyment of having her re- 
lations sneered at, and, if her ears are very 
acute, herself nicknamed among those whom 
she saves from want of bread; she will listen 
to the horrors of vulgar life, the atrocities of 
under-breeding, the hatefulness of honest in- 
dustry, the misfortune of humble birth, until 
she dares not look about her or behind her, 


but is haunted by the recollection of her ori- 
gin, as if it had been a crime, and is brought 
to be more ashamed of her humble and vir- 
tuous family than if they had borne her in 
the hulks or bred her on the treadmill.” 





WomMEN AmMone FicurES.—In the prodi- 
gious labour of calculating the elements ofthe 
comet of 1759, the astronomer Lalande, was 
assisted by the wife of an eminent watchma- 
ker in Paris, named Lepante, whose exertions 
on the occasion have deservedly registered 
her name in astronomical history. “Du- 
ring six months,” says Lalande, “we calcu- 
lated from morning to night, sometimes even 
at meals, the consequence of which was, that 
I contracted an illness which changed my 
constitution for the remainder of my life. 
The assistance rendered by Madame Lepante 
was such, that without her, we never could 
have dared to undertake this enormous labor, 
in which it was necessary to calculate the 
distance of each of the two planets, Jupiter 
and Saturn, from the comet, and their attrac- 
tion upon that body, separately for every suc- 
cessive degree, and for 150 years.’’ The la- 
bors of this lady in the work of calculation 
at length so weakened her sight, that she was 
compelled to desist. She died in 1788, while 
attending on her husband, who had become 
insane. 


SineutarR Nickname.—Messier, a French 
astronomer of the last century, from his un- 
wearied assiduity in the pursuit of comets, 
received from Louis the Fifteenth the appel- 
lation of Le Furet de Cométes (the comet- 
ferret.) La Harpe says that he passed his life 
in search of comets. He was an excellent 
man, but had the simplicity of a child. Ata 
time when he was in expectation of discover- 
ing a comet, his wife took ill and died. While 
attending upon her, being withdrawn from his 
observatory, Montague de Limages antici- 
pated him by discovering the comet. Messier 
was in despair. A friend visiting him began 
to offer some consolation for the recent afflic- 
tion he had suffered. Messier, thinking only 
of the comet, exclaimed, “ZI had discovered 
twelve. Alas, that I should now be robbed of the 
thirteenth by Montague!’ and his eyes filled 
with tears. Then remembering that it was 
necessary to mourn for his wife, whose re- 
mains were still in the house, he exclaimed, 
“Ah, cette pauvre femme,” and again wept for 
bis comet. 





Tue Present Comet.—Its nearest dis- 
tance from the sun is equal to about half the 
earth’s distance; its greatest distance equal 
to about thirty-six times the earth’s distance 
from the sun. The heat and light of the sun 
at the more remote extremity of the orbit is 
5000 times less than at the nearest extremi- 
ty; so that while the sun seen from the comet 
will apvear four times as large as it appears 
at the earth at the nearest extremity, it will 
be reduced to the magnitude of a star at the 
more remote extremity. The vicissitudes of 
temperature consequent upon these changes 
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of position will be sufficiently obvious. If 
the earth were transported to the more re- 
mote extremity of the comct’s orbit, every 
liquid substance would become solid by con- 
gelation; and it is extremely probable that at- 
mospheric air and other permanent gasses 
might become liquids. If the earth was, on 
the other hand, transferred to the nearer ex- 
tremity of the comet’s orbit, all the liquids 
upon it would be converted into vapour, would 
form permanent gasses, and would either by 
their mixture constitute atmospheric air, or 
would arrange themselves in strata, one above 
the other, according to their specific gravities. 
All the less refractory solids would be fused, 
and would form in the cavities of the nucleus 
oceans of liquid metal. 
E. R. 





ProGress OF ORNAMENTAL BotTany.— 
Every body is aware, says the Foreign Quar- 
terly, of the numerous and splendid additions, 
made of late years, to the ornaments of our 
parks and gardens, by plants introduced from 
foreign countries. The beautiful and various 
heaths from the Cape—the dahlia, now so ge- 
neral—the camellia japonica, and innumera- 
ble others, are comparatively recent. We 
have seen a volume of original drawings, 


nearly two hundred years old, representing | 


the flowers cultivated at that time in the En- 
glish garden; how poor was the ornamental 
Flora of those days when contrasted with the 
abundant treasures we now possess! How 
many valuable species of pines have we be- 
come acquainted with, and some introduced 
into our parks, through the writings of Mr. 
Lambert, who is still indefatigable in collect- 
ing materials to complete his great work, and 
whose magnificent herbarium, unrivalled by 
any private collection in Europe, is constantly 
enriched by acquisitions from all parts of the 
globe. 





. New Tueory.—Dr. Meyen, a naturalist, 
who recently sailed in a Prussian vessel round 
the globe, is of opinion that sea-weed, of 
which such vast quantities are observed in 
every South Sea voyage, germinates and 
grows in the water on which it floats. The 
general opinion of naturalists has been, that 
it grows on shoals, from which it is detached 
by various causes. Of the enormous size, 
which some of these plants attain, Dr. Mey- 
en makes the following statement. ‘We 
succeeded in securing one of those floating 
islands, he remarks (that is, a single is]- 
and of seaweed) which was drawn on board 
with yreat exertion by five men amid loud ac- 
elamitions. It was not possible to disen- 
tangle the enormous mass; we were unable 
to draw out more than sixty six feet of what 
was probably the principal trunk; the individ- 
ual branches were from thirty to forty feet 
long, and about the same thickness as the 
main stem from which they issued. The en- 
tire length of the plant may be estimated at 
triple the length measured—consequently 200 
feet.” 








WIDULVORS WOUDOTW. 


Deata—F Lowers—New Booxs—Ancient FRaG- 
MENTS—Lanies’ Macazine-—Mrs. STEPHENS’ 
Porttanp Macazine—Muiss Reip’s Passion 
FLowrer—Miss LanpoN, TRANSLATOR OF La- 
MARTINE, NOTICED IN THE JuLY Lonpon QuaR- 
TERLY—THE DYING CHRISTIAN OF LAMARTINE 
TRANSLATED BY A FRIEND. 

Medora. I rejoice that our inhospitable Sep- 
tember has gone, but alas, it has not gone with- 
out its victims, though death has dealt kindly 
with us as a community. Among others I have 
seen two gravesrise side by side in startling ra- 
pidity, and orphan children gazing on the fresh 
mould, half unconscious of the treasures that 
dwell below, while the scriptural requiem fell with 
solemn sweetness on the ear, ‘They were lovely 
in their lives, and in their death they were not 
divided,” And not iar distant another grave has 
been oceupied by one, just in the pride of man- 
hood, with the relations of life clustering like ri- 
pened fruit around him. Scarcely was it permit- 
ted him to press to his heart his infant daughter, 
ere that heart ceased its pulsation. Farewell to 
them all; we shall follow in turn, and the living 
will say to us ‘farewell’! 

Lisa, And farewell to another gentle being. It 
seems to me but yesterday, that I saw one in the 
glittering assembly all life and joyousness, and 
more recently still bending among God’s wor- 
shippers in his holy temple, whose grave is now 
strewed by autumnal leaves. Medora, can we 
gaze heartlessly on these monuments that rise 
around us? Yet if they speak not of immortality, 
their language is cold. I never pass a new grave 
carelessly—so intimate is the connexion between 
that mouldefing dust and the renovated spirit, 
that my thoughts frame themselves to the bur- 
den, .‘Requiescat in pace? 

Medora. Look atmy withered flowers, Lisa, 
the storm has swept them almosf to the earth. 
Selim, (to an attendant) gather that Dahlia. See, 
Lisa, where it looks down with its bright clear 
eye onthe shattered vines below. Fill out the 
moral—Fiowers are touching moralists. 

But to our tasks, or pleasures, which, Lisa? 

Lisa. I call the cutting of the leaves of a fresh 
printed book a pleasure. If I like the air of the 
internal leaves, I will go on, if not, 1 will pass it 
over to Selim, and you may constitute us your 
cutting committee. By the way I have fallen on 
an odd maxim already in this high sounding book, 
‘‘Ancient fragments from the Chinese, Persian, 
&c. &c. &c. published by Wm. Gowan, New- 
York.” This is the maxim. It is from the say- 
ings of one of the seven wise men of Greece, 
Cleobulus of Lindus. ‘‘Turn over thy books a- 
again.” My dear Mr. Cleobulus, it is entirely 
out of the question. You may think yourself well 
off if you get turned over once in this book ma- 
king age. How can we attend to you, and Con- 
fucius, and Zoroaster, and other hard named old 
fashioned people, when Miss Sedgwick has is- 
sued a new novel, and Simmsis writing as fast 
as his quill can drive, and periodicals are drop- 
ping down about us like picked cotton in a whirl- 
wind? Here, Selim, cut the rest of these leaves. 
It did very well to read these folks two thousand 
years ago. Now forthe Magazines! First, here 
is the ‘American Ladies’ Magazine,’ Boston, Sep- 
tember, in which Mrs, Hale displays her usual 
industry, 
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Medora. Her journal is characterised by her 
jealous interest in the progress of her sex. Itis 
akind of intellectual telegraph, by which one 
may discover what feminine prizes are coming 
in and going out. Mrs. Hale deserves great cre- 
dit for her perseverance in head and heart-work; 
besides the Magazine, she publishes the Juvenile 
Miscellany, which is still popular among the 
young. 

Lisa. Next is the Portland Magazine for Sep- 
tember, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, who has just 
commenced her second volume. It looks spirited 
as I glance my eye through it, rather more so 
than the Ladies’ Magazine, though I find that 
every section of the country has its peculiar 
Magazine atmosphere, the same element, but 
differently tinged. Hear what Mrs. Stephens’ 
prospects were. “A year since she entered on 
her duties as an editor without a subscriber, with 
but one contributor, and a limited circle of 
friends in her vicinity.” It must have required 
talent to have enabled her to secure patronage 
enough for so respectable a volume. Maine 
seems far away from us, but in a little time, what 
with rail roads and balloons, editors can meet 
half way and get the last news while their proofs 
are revising. 


Medora. Next comes the little Passion Flower, 
edited by another lady, Miss A. J. Reid, of New 
York, with its pretty botanical embellishments. 
See how precisely this Ipomea or Indian creeper 
resembles that on the balcony! though no art can 
quite attain the feathery fineness and beautiful 
hue ofthe leaves. This is a favorite flower with 
the humming birds. By the way, how would you 
like the Hamming Bird as the title of a Ladies’ 
Magazine? 

Lisa, Not at all, particularly when I hear that 
the British Government has bestowed a pension 
of two hundred pounds per annum on Mrs. Som- 
erville for her discoveries in physical science 
and that Mrs. Janet Taylor has received a hand- 
some pecuniary reward from the same source for 
her abridged method of clearing lunar distances, 
No, no, Medora, something stouter than humming 
birds if you please. Have we done with the La- 
dies’ journals for September? 

Lisa, Yes; but not quite with the ladies. I ob- 
serve in Foster’s last republication, the London 
Quarterly for July, that Miss Landon is intro- 
duced with some pretty severe strictures as the 
translator of a forth-coming edition of the admir- 
ed French author Lamartine. The reviewers 
concede that it is almost impossible to embody his 
poetry in a translation. 


Medora. It is a little singular that a young 
friend of ourshas attempted this daring act for 
me, and if one may judge by its superior clear- 
ness, she has been more successful than Miss 
Landon. My translator is’not aware that she had 
so imposing a predecessor as the accomplished 
English lady. There is certainly a strong embo- 
dying in the following lines, and none of the 
coldness incident to many poetical translations. 

THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 
[From the French of Lamartine.] 
What doI hear? The sacred bells resound ! 
What weeping group is this that stands around ? 
For whom this chant and flambeau mid the gloom? 
Say, death, is it thy voice that strikes my ear 
For the last time ?—eh! then I must appear 
Upon the borders of the darksome tomb.— 
Oh! thou rich spark of a celestial flame ; 
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Immortal tenant of a dying frame ; 

Shake off thy fears; death comes to set thee free ;— 

Unfurl thy wings, my soul ;—unloose thy chains ;— 

Lay down the burden of thy human pains.— 

To die !—and can this be ?— 

Yes! time has ceased to mark its transient hours, 

Ye white wing’d seraphs from celestial bowers, 

To what new palace would ye point my sight ? 

E’en now I bathe in fountains ever clear ; 

Space grows before me; and this earthly sphere, 

Seems to my raptur’d gaze to take its flight.— 

What sounds are those ?—Just when my soul would 
soar, 

Sobs and deep groans detain me yet once more: 

O lov’d companions, wherefore thus distress’d , 

When inthe sacred cup my eager lip’ 

A healing balm for every wound doth sip, 

And soon within a heavenly port I'll rest? 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A well written communication from Lelia has been 
received, which we regret our space will not allow us 
to insert at length, complaining of false grammar in 
high places, as well as among the unlearned ; for in- 
stance expect for suspect, expect 1 did, instead of I 
suspect I did. Me for I,andIdoneit Who did it? 
Me, or I done it, instead of I, or I didit. Jemes for 
James, a Southernism, which as a native of the South 
Lelia wishes to discountenance. That is him—That is 
her, instead of that is he, or she, she complains is used 
even by teachers of youth. 

Lelia also supplies us with several conundrums, 
which we are obliged to decline. 

A. R. from Savannah received. 

Having several addresses to this favorite bird on 
hand, we are obliged to lay B. ‘to the Mock Bird’ 
aside. 

’ The pretty enigmatical compliment signed L. is 
hardly appropriate for our Journal. 





REMITTANCES. 
From H. G, Tazewell, E. Tennessee. 
From China Grove. 
From Dorchester, Mass. 
From Beaufort and Edisto, S. C. 


LBA & BRUM BASUEAB 


The Queen of Portugal is to be married to Prince 
Carrignani, of Sardinia. 

The Queen of Spain issaid to have prohibited the 
slave-trade. 

Mr. Varner, a German mechanic of this city, has 
invented a variety of new kinds of carriages. 

A Lady of the Retreat in this city, proposes shortly 
to give a course of Lectures on Literature. If we may 
judge from her Reflections on Agriculture, published 
in the daily papers, she must be particularly qualified 
for the undertaking. 

The Hebrew Benevolent Society of this city, af- 
fords assistance during the sickly season, without dis- 
tinction of persons. 

An excellent Telescope has been set up on the eve- 
nings of this week at the corner of Broad and Meeting 
streets, anda look at the moon permitted for 25 cents. 
A good idea. 

The position of Charleston, according to repeated 
ed observations by R. T. Paine, is, Lat. 32 deg. 46m. 
33s. N. and Long. 5 deg. 19m. 48, 51s. 

The Ladies of Grace Church in Camden, S. C. 
have furnished that building with a bell. 

The New York Mirror has parodied Mrs. Butler’s 
journal by an imaginary journal ofan American lady 
in London. 

The Esquimaux make sledges of salmon sewed in 
skins, having cross pieces of deer’s bones; so that in 
time of scarcity they eat their sledges. 

Mrs. Sherwood keeps a boarding school for young 
ladies near Shrewsbury, England. 

One of the most popular exhibitions in London is 
the Panorama of Thebes. 























A French writer argues that without active volca- 
noes the world could not exist. 

Geologists trace their great volcanic periods, accor- 
ding to the different kinds of matter deposited at dif- 
ferent eras, 

An inhabitant of Syracuse in Sicily, has discovered 
anew the ancient process of paper-makiug from the 
papyrus. 

Mr. Astor, of New York, is said to be worth 10, 
000,000 dollars; eats, drinks, sleeps, and dresses, like 
the rest of us. 

The last census of Great Britain, has brought to 
light that too large premiums have been given for an- 
nuities and life insurances. 

In Belgium, the greater number of births and deaths 
take place at night. 

Itis probable that every person who lives to the 
age of threescore and ten, has spent about a day in 
counting the striking of the clock. 

A magnificent Rail Road is projected, to connect 
the Tennessee Valley with Mobile Bay. 

A reorganization of the So. Ca. Female Institute, 
at Columbia, under Dr. Marks, has recently taken 
place. Attached to the Institute are a well selected 
Library, Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, and 
a Cabinet of Minerals. 

It has been suggested to employ steel pens in schools, 
which would save teachers an immense deal of time 
and trouble. 

Compositors in a printing-office call a piece of con. 
fused manuscript given them to set up, a lean take ; but 
if they havea clear printed piece to copy from, they 
call it a fat take. The price for each is the same. 

A scheme is said to be on foot among the monarchies 
of Europe, to depress men of all ranks toone common 
level, dependant on the royal will alone. 

A new paper has been established at Naples, called 
The Omnibus, in reference to the long vehicles lately 
introduced into that city. 

A gentleman at the factory of Podore had tw® os- 
triches trained to carry a rider, one of which, with 
two negroes on his back, would run faster than a race- 
horse. ° 

The royal printing-offive of Paris possesses the 
types of 56 oriental alphabets, comprehending all the 
known characters of the languages of Asia, ancient 
as well as modern. 

Eggs from Kentucky are regularly received at Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The financial concerns of the island of Havana are 
in a most flourishing condition. 

A negro boy in Hanover county, (Virg.) is in the 
habit of eating large quantities of stones. 


Rute WWD. 


THE WISHER.—A FAIRY TALE. 
CHAP, III. 

Showing how Harry was not so happy as his 
brothers and sisters were—how he walked out 
again and wished it might rain dollars—how 
it did rain dollars, and whai @ plight Harry 
was in—how he became a wiser boy and never 
wished foolish wishes again. 

I pity the child who dares not go to his 
mother when he rises from his bed, and offer 














hera kiss. It is a sweet half hour when com- | 
ing down from the bed rooms with glossy liair| 
and sparkling eyes a circle of children gather! 
around their parents wis!) og thom a kind 
good morning, telling all t!. ir thoughts, and |! * 
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looking as bright as the sunshine. | 
But where is Harry Murdon? Why is not} 
his merry voice heard among his bro! hers and | 
sisters? He sits in one corner of tho roo | 
sad and lonely, and when thoy speak to him) 
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of prints with Jane, and when his little sister 
Julia, of whom he has always been so fond, 
comes near him, he pushes her roughly away. 
So will children always do when they have 
been artful and done those things which they 
ought not to have done, and they will never 
be happy until they feel sorry and say so, and 
have been forgiven. 

In the afternoon Harry was permitted to 
walk abroad. He went with an eager step. 
I will not ask for those small pieces of money 
again, said he to himself. Nothing less than 
dollars shall satisfy me. Those good-for-no- 
thing four pences are not worth talking about. 
I will buy a pony to begin with. Jack Sted- 
man’s father wants to sell his, but his saddle 
is not good enough for a person who can get 
money as I can tor wishing. [I will have an- 
other suit of clothes, too, and see if I cannot 
cut a little of a figure at the races next win- 
ter. 

Harry went on talking to himself until his 
spirits were quite raised, and he forgot that 
he had told a lie. At length he came to the 
spot where the cloud money always dropped. 

Now, he exclaimed, I hope it will rain dol- 
lars; and no sooner had he wished, than down 
came the dollars. One hit him on the eye 
and hurt him so that he could not see; another 
came tumbling down on his nose and set it 
bleeding; as he was going to pick up some 
from the ground there came such a shower of 
them on his knuckles that they almost put his 
fingers out of joint, and he could not handle 
them at all. His head began to ache with 
‘the thumps, and at last he roared out with 
pain. Hewas a sight to behold; the blood 
was streaming from his nose, his eyes were 
blood-shot, and his hands were held up over 
his head to keep the dollars from killing him. 
He could stand it no longer, but kicking up 
his heels he ran as fast as his feet could carry 
him. 

The people who saw him thought he was 
crazy, and some boys who were playing at 
Coutah’s Bridge called out ‘stop thief’ as he 
went racing by, for nobody could believe he 
was a gentleman’s son. The cry was raised 
among the little negroes in the street, who. 
followed him screaming, ‘stop tief, one little 
white maussa been tief.’ 

Poor Harry was terribly frightened, and 
clad was he when he came to his own house. 
He rushed in at the door, and feil down with 
fear and fatigue. His mamma went to him 
and laid him on a bed, and bathed his face 
and was surprised at his strange situation; 
then Harry confessed al], and wept tears of 
real sorrow, and his mamma forgave and com- 
forted him, and told him that God knows best 


'| what is good for us, and that we ought not to 


sock for those things which he refuses, and 
she said, 

Be cheerful Harry and contented, and you 
will not wish for those things that will injure 
you. 

Then Harry became a wise boy, and never 








| 
he answers angrily. He wil! not play battl | 
door with Henry, nor look over the new book | 


concealed any thing from his parents again, 
[THE END.] 
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ISADORE. 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 
Scene 1st, A Garden. 
FATHER. 

She comes, my Isadore, how large the claim, 
The double claim, she lays upon my care 
For her sweet self, and almost dearer still, 
As her pure mother’s dying gift of love! 
How rich the rose is opening on her cheek! 
Not the red rose’s hue, but that soft dye 
That slowly fades like morning clouds, which melt 
In mottled softness on the whitening heav’n. 
Her chesnut locks float in the sunshine free! 
Her soft blue eyes, deep in their tenderness 
Reflect all beautiful and kindly things. 
She would seem infantile, but that her brow 
In lilied majesty uptowers, and tells 
That lofty thought and chastened pride are there! , 

And must I break the calm of that young spirit? 
Come o’er that peaceful lake with ruffling storms? 
Wake up its billowy strife, and wreck perchance 
The forms of hope that float above its depths? 

[Isadore enters. 
My child—She knows what I would say, and reads 
The thoughts, which only yester-morn I breath’d 
With sympathetic sighs and mournful tone 
Into her startled ear.—Lisi, Isadore. 
ISADORE. 
I may not listen, father. Ihave vow'd 
On the high altar of a faithful heart 
To be his bride, and I will keep the vow. 
FATHER. 

But thou didst vow to purity and truth, 

At least its semblance, and thou wert deceived. 
ISADORE. 

Deceiv’d, my father? Look upon his eyes 
Where truth lies mirror’d; look upon his lips 
That speak in wreathed smiles ingenuous, 

And then thou canst not say I am deceived. 

Last eve, it was a calm and lovely one, 

We stood upon this garden-mound, where flowers 

Sprang up like blessings ’neath our happy tread; 

The moon look’d down with that still gentle eye 

With which she greets young love;—courage I drew 

From the pure beaming of her heavenly gaze, 

And when my hand poor Julian took, I breathed 

Our traitor fears—an angry flush, that spake 

Of injur’d innocence lit up his brow. 

Unjust, ungenerous Isadore! he said, 

Think’st thou the nectar-beverage of the Gods 

Could tempt me from thy love? No, Isadore; 

Perchance I might, not knowing thee, have prized 

A coarser joy—but now that thy young heart 

In love’s pulsation answers true to mine, 

Now that thy lips, blushing and faltering 

Have seal’d thy vow, I never more can stray. 
FATHER. 

My Isadore, ’tis hard to break the wreath, 
That buds and twines around a faithful heart 
But, dearest, love has blinded thee, nor canst 
Thou see th’ incipient form of woe. His words, 
Heartless to me, like oracles arrest 
Thy listening ear; his eyes with revel glazed, 
Seem but to thee bright orbs of hope and truth. 
Arouse thyself, my child, awake, awake! 

Thou’ rt folding to thy heart a serpent’s coil, 

And thou wilt feel its sting; while I, alas, 

Who took thee from thy dying mother’s breast, 
Her last sad gift, and nurs’d thy feeble frame; 
Who watch’d thy gentle slumbers, and on whom 
Thy first smile fell like dawning light from heaven 
When with the ray of young intelligence 

It broke its infant chaos; I who saw 

Thy little fect, and heard thy shout of joy, 

When with a tottering step thou gain’dst my arms; 
I, who perceiv’d thy rich and active mind 

Ope to high culture; and to whom indeed 

No longer child, thou hast become a friend, 

Shall see thee chain’d for aye, (nay I must speak,) 








To one, who caught by sensual, low desires, 
Knows not the precious value of the pearl 
Which melts within his coarse and turbid grasp. 
ISADORE. 
Father, ’tis not that any girlish pride, 
Low principle, or tendency to wrong 
Enthrals me, that I cling to Julian thus: 
I gave my heart to virtuous love—but if 
In any space of time thy will demands, 
I find him aught that virtue shall condemn, 
I pledge myself to cast him from my heart 
As lightly as the vessel flings the spray 
That gathers on its prow.—Think’st thou thy child, 
Whom thou hast train’d with strong and upward hopes, 
And clothed with faith as armour, and inspired 
With trust that that high spark thou call’st her soul 
Shall rise and mingle with th’ eternal flame, 
Will stoop to be the victim of unblest 
Desires?—No, hear me, Heaven! and father, hear; 
If it be true, (and Oh my God, if prayers 
And groans, and tears issuing in troubled strife 
From out a bursting heart, are heard above, 
It will not be) if it indeed be true, 
That Julian seeks the reveller’s haunt, I vow 
To thee, who having fram’d the mind, d6st claim 
Its homage, that these lips shal! proudly spurn 
His cherish’d name. Spurn, did ] say? Ah no; 
For the close tendrils of a faithful love . 
Will cling around me still, but I will loose 
Gently and firmly from my fetter’d soul 
Their twining hold, yes, father—though I die. 
* oe * * * * 
Seene 2d, the Garden Mound—Sunset. 
ISADORE. 
’*Tis done and I am free—so is the oak 
O’er which the storm with lightning wrath hath sped 
And left a ghastly pile—so is the wave, 
The cold and midnight wave, that tosses on 
Beneath a stormy sky—-so is the star 
When clouds are drifting round its lonely path, 
And other stars are gone! Oh father, father, 
Take me to your kind arms—they will not sear 
Nor scorch me with the drunkard’s burning touch, 
Nor shall I hear thy unpolluted lips 
Pour forth the babblings of a reeling brain. 
[Throws herself into her father’s arms.] 
FATHER. 
Heroic child! thine was a high resolve 
And followed up in nobleness of soul! 
I knew thou wouldst not compromise with sin, 
Nor give soft names to foul intemperance. 
She hears me not—my Isadore—look up, 
Thy father’s arms are round thee, and he knows 
Thy deep, deep woe. Alas, poor stricken flower, 
Thou wert not made for this unkindly storm! 
Thy cheek is pale, beloved, pale with grief; 
Distended on thy marble brow and lids 
(Too sad for tears) arise the struggling veins, 
And thou dost start as if some fearful task 
Oppress’d thee still. 
Almighty! thou who know’st 
The anguish’d throes with which the youthful hand 
Cuts its own hopes, look down upon my child, 
Comfort and bless her in this bitter hour! 
My prayer is heard; she rests, and to her lips 
A smile, almost serene, has wing’d its way. 
IsaDORE [in a low tone.] 
Father,!’ ve dream’d; and as my half form’d thoughts 
Came bruis’d and bleeding through my riven mind, 
I seem’d to grope, where in the far gray depths 
With waving robes, above a dark a‘.yss, 
Isaw a shadowy form. It beckon’d me, 
And eagerly I strove to reach its side, 
Until I saw ‘Temptation’ on its brow 
Inscribed. Then pray’d a voice, “Lead me not there!” 
From my own heart it came distinct and calm. 
Again I look’d, and there in golden hues, 
While floated off the form in murky clouds 
Blazed the word Duty, and once more the voice 
Stirr’d in my soften’d soul, “Those whom he loves 
He chastens,”’ C. G. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


“And Ruth said, entreat me not to leave thee, nor to 
return from following after thee; for whither thou 
oest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will 
odge: thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God, my God: 
“Where thou diest, will I die, and there will I be bu- 
ried.”’ 
Oh tell me notto leave thee, 
Ask me not here to stay, 
When dire misfortunes grieve thee, 
I would not be away; 
Where ’er thy footstep goeth, 
That path shall too be mine, 
And Fe thy spirit knoweth, 
Shall bind me to his shrine. 


The storms that gather round thee, 
Shall hurt not thee alone, 
And when pale care hath found thee, 
That care shall be mine own; 
Thy people shall become my race, 
My fate is link’d with thine, 
Thy home shall be my dwelling place, 
Ande’en thy grave be mine. 
Savannah, Ga. R. M.C. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
“On such a night.”"—SHAKESPEARE. 


It was a Carolina sky— 

The moon was shedding silver light 
And making to the heart and eye 

All things most beautiful and bright. | 
“On such a night,” the Poet sings! 
On such a night my fancy brings 

No images that may not be 

Stamped with the scene’s divinity. 


*T was after the calm hour of prayer, 
The evening orisons just over, 

To breathe, awhile, the night’s fresh air, 
"T'was sweet to be a moonlight rover; 
And while Devotion’s holy thrill 

Was gladd’ning the warm spirit still, 
*T was bliss to caze around—above— 
And view on all the impress of love. 


Not distant far—a row of trees; 

How beautiful their shadows fall, 

Now graceful bending to the breeze 

Or straightened to a verdant wall, 

That seems to reach the very skies,— 

Yet, far above, heaven waiting lies— 

Oh, far above my soul would soar 

To light and life forevermore! 

And yet, amid their evening shade, 

While here below, I may not weep, 

That e’er beneath them I have strayed 

In pensive meditation deep. 

A melody was in their leaves— 

Oh, to the hope my spirit cleaves, 

Some influence to the place was given 

To lead my thoughts from earth to Heaven. 
Columbia, S. C. M. M. 
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ISADORE. 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 
Ncene 1st, A Garden. 
FATHER. 

She comes, my Isadore, how large the claim, 
The double claim, she lays upon my care 
For her sweet sell, and almost dearer still, 
As her pure mother’s dying gift of love! 
How rich the 
Not the red rose’s hue, but that soft dye 
That slowly fades like morning clouds, which melt 
In mottied softness on the whitening heav'n 
Her chesnut locks float in the sunshine free! 
Her sofi blue eyes, deep in their tenderncss 
Reflect all beautiful and kindly things 
She would se: m infant'le, but that her brow 
In lilied majesty uptowers, and tells 
That lofiy thought and chastened pride are there! 


rose is opening on her cheek! 


And must I break the calmof that young spirit? 
Come o’er that peaceful lake with ruling storms? 
Wake up its billowy strif®, and wrec! chan 
The ivrms of hupe that fivat above iis d-pths? 
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My child—She knows what I would say, and reads | 


The thoughts, which onlv yester-morn | breath'd 

With sympathetic sighs and mournful tone 

Into her startled ear.—List, tsadure. 
ISADORE. 

I may not listen, fath Il have vow'd 
On the high altar of a faithful heart 
To be his bride, and I will keep the vow. 

FATHER. 

But thou didst vow to purity and truth, 
At least its semblance, and thou wert deceived. 
ISADORE. 

Deceiv'd, my father’? Lock upon his eyes 
Where truth lies mirror’d; 
That speak in wreathed smiles ingenuous, 
And then thou canst not say I am dee ived 

Last eve, it was a calm and lovely one, 
We stood upon this garden-muund, whe 
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Who took thee from thy dying mother 
Her last sad gift, and nurs’d thy feeble frame: 
Who watch’d thy gentle slumbers, and on whom 
Thy first smile fell like dawning light from heaven 
When with the ray of young intelligence 

It broke ite infant chaos; I who saw 

Thy little fect, and heard thy shout of joy, 

When with a tottering step thou gain’dst my arms; 
I, who perceiv'd thy rich and active mind 

Ope to high culture; and to whom indeed 

No longer child, thou hast become a friend, 

Shall see thee chain’d tur aye, (nay I must speak,) 
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Which melts within his coarse and turbid grasp 
ISADORE. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE, 

“And Ruth said, entreat me not to leave thee, nor to 
return from following after thee; for whither thou 
goest, | will go; and whore thou lodgest, I will 
lodge: thy peuple shall be my people, and thy 
(cod, my God 

“W hore thou diest, will I die, and there will [be bu 
rid.” 


Oh tell me notto leave thee, 

Ask me not here tostay, 
misfortunes grieve thee, 
I would not be away; 

Vhere ‘er thy footstep goth, 
That path shall too be mine, 

And He thy spicit Know. th, 

Shall bind me to his shrine 

The storms that gather round thee, 
Shall hurt not thee alone, 

And whon pale care hath found thee, 
That ca hall be mineown; 

Thy peopl: shall become my race, 

My fate is link’d with thin 

Thy home shall be my dwelling place, 
Ande’<n thy geave be min 
Savannah, Ga. R. M. ¢ 
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“On such a nizht.’—SiHAKESPEARE 
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And making to the heat and eye 
All things most beautitul and bright 
“On such anight,” the Pot sings! 
On such an 
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Stamped with the scene's divinity. 


Twas atter the calm hour of prayer, 
The evening orton 
To breathe, 
"Twas sweet to be a moonlicht rover; 
And while Devoticn’s holy tneill 


Was gladd’ning the wa:m pirit still, 


just over, 
awhile, the nicht’s fresh air, 


anoyve— 


"Twas bliss to raze around 
And vi won ailthe impress of love 
Not distant far—a row of trees: 
llow bear tiful their shacows fall, 
Now graceful bending to the breeze 


Or straightened toa verdant wall, 


"That seems to reach the very ski &, 
Yet, far above, heaven waiting lies— 
Oh, far above my soul would svar 


To light and life forevermore! 


And yet, amid their evening shade, 
While h 
That e’er beneath them I bay strayed 


e below, I may not weep, 
In pensive meditation deep. 
A melody wasin their leaves— 
Oh, to the hope my spirit el aves, 
Som? influence to the place was given 
To leal my thouglits from ea.th to Heaven. 
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